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The former (xiphisternum) was bifid through its whole 

length. 

The scientific value of this additional sternal rib—in a 
Darwinian sense—is simply great. It evinces in a clear 
and forcible manner a latent disposition in the human 
subject, either to revert to an original and lower condition, 
or to retain traces of that previous condition. We have 
already seen that some of the lowest forms of Primates 
have ten true ribs, others have nine, some eight, and 
others again seven, as in the human subject. But it is 
interesting, indeed, to find that the conflict between the 
major number ten and the minor seven takes place in the 
lower Primates. As we pass up to the higher Primates, 
there seems to be a decided tendency towards fixity at the 
number of seven true ribs. But yet a few solitary 
examples—besides the human subject—illustrate the lower 
type, as in the chimpanzee already mentioned. The 
number of ribs in the lower forms of monkeys seems to 
be a repetition of that in the Carnivora, and subject to the 
same fluctuations between seven and ten true ribs. 
Although the few specimens which I have examined of 
the higher Primates show a decided tendency towards fixity 
at the number of seven, yet I believe that in a very large 
number of skeletons of each of the higher species, various 
transitional grades would be met with closely according 
with those in the human subject. It is somewhat remark¬ 
able that each of the variations of the eighth rib in the 
human subject which I have described should all be on 
the right side. 

From the preceding facts it may be decidedly inferred 
that the tenth, ninth, and eighth true ribs are gradually 
lost in the transition from the lower to the higher Primates, 
except in a few isolated examples. The recurrence of the 
eighth true rib in the human subject cannot be looked 
upon as an accident, any more than the presence of a 
distinct peroneus quartus, and a moderately large extensor 
primi internodii hallucis coming from the tibialis anticus, 
exactly as in the chimpanzee, in the same individual whose 
sternum, with an almost complete eighth rib, has been 
described. J. Beswick-Perrin 


MOTES 

The men of the North do not seem disposed to let grass 
grow under their feet in respect to their proposed College of 
l’hys’cal Science, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Of the 35,000/. 
required, in addition to to the Durham University endowment, 
to carry out their plans, upwards of 23,600/. has been already 
subscribed. Three of the professorial chairs have now been 
filled, viz.:—Experimental Physics: A. S. Herschel, M.A. 
Chemistry: A. Freire-Marreco, M.A. Geology: David Page, 
LL.D,, F.R.S.E. No decision has yet been made public in 
respect to the professorship of Mathematics. This appointment, 
together with the chair of Experimental Physics, is in the hands of 
the Dean and Chapter of Durham. These selections will give 
general satisfaction, and are sufficient assurance of the desire of the 
Committee to obtain the services of the men within reach, without 
reference to local influence or predilections. Indeed it seems to us 
just possible that the claims of one eminent local geologist may 
have suffered somewhat through the fear of a charge of partiality. 
Few family names stand higher in the scientific world than that 
of Herschel, and its present representative is well known, as a 
teacher of experimental philosophy. M. Freire-Marreco has long 
served the University of Durham as its reader in chemistry and 
the Newcastle College of Medicine as its lecturer. Apart from 
his acquirements as a chemist and his ability as a teacher, there 
is perhaps no one who is so thoroughly versed in the chemical 
technology of the industries of the North of England. Dr. 
Page’s elementary works on geology are widely appreciated, and 
if one may judge of his capacity as a lecturer by his power of 
interesting a general audience, he is eminently fitted to instruct 


the rising generation of mining engineers. We learn that the 
opening of the College is fixed for October 7, and shall watch 
with pleasure the progress of the undertaking, bidding it heartily 
“ God speed.” 

At a meeting of the Council of University College, London, 
held on Saturday last, a scheme for the establishment of a 
Sharpey Physiological Scholarship in the College was adopted. 
It is expected that the annual value of the Scholarship will be 
about ico/. 

Sir Dominic Corrigan, Bart., M.D., M.P., has been ap¬ 
pointed. Vice-Chancellor of the Queen’s University in Ireland, 
in the room of the late Sir Maziere Brady, Bart. 

Only one gentleman has this year obtained the degree of 
D.Sc. of the University of London, Mr. W. A. Tilden, in 
Chemistry. 

M. H. Sainte-Clair-Deville, one of the most learned and 
popular members of the Institute, was a candidate at the recent 
French election on the moderate Republican ticket. M. Broca, 
the celebrated anthropologist, who will soon be a member of 
the Institute, was also a candidate on the same ticket, as was 
also M. Wolowsky, a member of the Academie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques. We learn that M. Wolowski has 
been returned at the head of the poll, and that MM. 
Scheurer-Restner and Laboulaye have also been elected for 
Paris. The Institute is fast becoming, not actually a 
political body, but a body more closely connected with 
politics than it was formerly. For some time past a resume 
of the sittings of the Academy has been inserted regularly in the 
yournal Official, which is becoming every day more scientific in 
its character. The National Society of Men of Letters recently 
held its ordinary meeting, when it was proposed to erase from 
ts list of members MM. Victor Hugo, Pyat, and Rochefort, 
who are being prosecuted for their deeds during the Commune. 
But the meeting rejected the motion. 

The Revue des Corns Scientifiques commences with July 1 a 
new series, with the new title La Revue Scientifique, under the 
old editorship of MM. Yung and Alglave. The first number of 
the new series contains a sketch of the labours of the late M. 
Claparede, translations of Profs. Huxley and Tyndall’s addresses 
at the Liverpool meeting of the British Association, and some 
fresh notes by Prof. Van Beneden on Commensalism in the 
Animal Kingdom, 

The weekly journal, LTnstitut, has just entered on the fortieth 
year of its existence. 

Herr Rumkek has communicated to the Aslronomiscke 
Nachrichten the following ephemeris of a new comet discovered 
by Temple on the 14th ult. : 

o ' 1 Berlin Mean Time. 

R. A. N. Deck 
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At the Anniversary Meeting of the Meteorological Society, 
held June 21 , C. W. Walker, Esq., F.R.S,, F.R. A.S., the presi¬ 
dent, in the chair, the following officers were elected :—President: 
Dr. John W. Tripe. Vice-Presidents : N. Beard mo re, C. 
O. F. Cator, G. J. Symons, C. V. Walker, F.R.S. Treasurer : 
H. Perigal. Trustees : Sir Antonio Brady, S. W. Silver. 
Secretaries: Chas. Brooke, F.R.S., Jas. Glaisher, F.R.S. 
Foreign Secretary: Lieut.-Col. Alexander Strange, F.R.S. 
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Council: Arthur Brew in, Geo. Dines, F. W. Doggett, H. S. 
Eaton, Fred. Gaster, Rev. C. H. Griffith, Dr. R. J. Mann, W, 
W. Saunders, F.R.S., R. H. Scott, F.R.S., Thos. Sopwith, 
F.R.S., S. C. Whitbread, F.R.S., E. O. W. Whitehouse.' 

The annual distribution of prizes at Owens College, Manches¬ 
ter, was held on June 23, when the chairman, Mr. A. Neild, 
stated that the report of the Principal exhibits a very satisfactory 
amount of work done during the session, and a considerable in¬ 
crease in the number of students. The quality of the work has 
also not in any degree fallen off. The session was opened by a 
lecture from Dr. Balfour Stewart, on his appointment to. the 
chair of Natural Philosophy; but his work was interrupted soon 
afterwards by a terrible accident which occurred to him at Har¬ 
row. He was glad, however, to be enabled to say that Prof. 
Stewart had so far recovered that he would be able to resume 
work at the commencement of the next session. A great deal 
had been done of late in the North of England in the way of in¬ 
creasing the teaching of Natural Science. He thought that so far 
as the means at their disposal enabled them, the managers of 
Owens College had made the institution a great school of Natural 
Science. At the same time, he hoped they should never fall into 
the opposite error of neglecting classical study and all that be¬ 
longed to it. There is every reason to anticipate that Owens 
College will enter on its new premises in the course of session 
1872-73. In addition to the prizes in the various classes, the 
following scholarships, &c., were then awarded :~Shuttlevvorth 
Scholarship (Political Economy), value 500 per annum, tenable 
for two years : James Parkinson ; Dalton Chemical Scholarship, 
value 50/. per annum, tenable for two years : William Robert 
Jekyll; Dalton Senior Mathematical Scholarship, value 25/. per 
annum, tenable for one year: John Henry Poynting; Dalton 
Junior Mathematical Scholarship, value 25/. per annum, tenable 
for one year: Arthur Walton Fuller; Ashbury Scholarship 
(Engineering), value 25/. per annum, tenable for two years : Ed¬ 
gar S. Cobbold ; Dalton Natural History Prize, value 15 1 . : 
Charles Henry Wade ; Engineering Essay Prize, Books of the 
value of 5/. : John Alfred Griffiths. 

The Glasgow Star says that the trustees of Anderson’s Univer¬ 
sity have been informed by their president—Mr. Young, of 
Kelly—that a gentleman had of his own accord made an offer of 
2,000/. towards founding a chair of Applied Physics. Among 
other things, the trustees agreed to record their hearty approval 
of the scheme for establishing a College of Technology in 
Glasgow. 

The conditions necessary to the completion of the Brown 
Trust by the University of London have now been fulfilled. 
The University has been placed in possession of an excellent site, 
and abundant funds are forthcoming to carry out the objects of 
the Trust by founding an institution for the reception and treat¬ 
ment of sick and diseased domestic animals, which will afford 
invaluable opportunities for the advance of our knowledge of 
their diseases and their relation to those of man—a subject, says 
the British Medical Journal, of scientific and national im¬ 
portance. 

Dr T. Buchanan White, President of the Perthshire Society 
of Natural Science, and editor of the Scottish Naturalist , pub¬ 
lishes a first contribution towards a knowledge of the animals 
inhabiting Perthshire, in the form of a list of the Lepidoptera of 
the county. 

The last number of Petermann’s “ Mittheilungen ” contains 
an admirable map of the Diamond Fields of Natal and the Orange 
River. 

The York School Natural History Society has issued its 
thirty-seventh Annual Report, from which we are glad to learn 
that the members show no lack of interest in the various branches 


of Natural Science. The collections exhibited at the close of last 
year were as follows : in Botany, three, varying from 257 to 96 
species; of Lepidoptera, five, ranging from 105 to 72 species ; 
of Coleoptera, six, containing from 212 to 64 species, and one 
illustrative of Insects generally. Three Natural History diaries 
were exhibited, and three recording astronomical observations, 
the latter especially being the result ot much care and labour, 
and the observatory has been very diligently used. We trust 
that the society will long continue to exercise its useful in¬ 
fluence, and that the members will profit in after life by the 
opportunities which have been afforded them. 

The Eastbourne Natural History Society, although only estab¬ 
lished in 1867, has already done a useful work in compiling for a 
new “Guide” to the neighbourhood a provisional list of the 
Fauna and Flora of the district. The space at their disposal 
being necessarily limited, it was impossible to give more than an 
enumeration of the animals and plants of the neighbourhood : 
but the attempt is worthy of note as a step in the right direction. 
The mammalia and reptilia are arranged according to Bell, the 
birds and fishes after Yarrell; for marine mollusca “Forbes’ 
Handbook,” and for land and freshwater species “Jeffreys’ 
British Conchology,” are followed; while the butterflies and 
moths follow respectively Morris and Newman. The flowering 
plants and ferns are arranged according to the “London Cata¬ 
logue the mosses and algaa after Wilson and Gray; there is 
also a list of fungi. The secretary of the society, the Rev. A. 
IC, CherriU, will be glad to receive any additional information. 
A valuable museum, chiefly geological, has been bequeathed to 
the town, and is to be placed under the care of the society, so 
soon as a suitable building can be provided for its accommoda¬ 
tion. 

At a meeting of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, 
on the 28th of March, Baron Liebig spoke thus of the future 
relations between Germany and France:—“ The Academy seizes 
this moment to declare openly that there exists no national 
hatred between the German and Latin races. The peculiar 
character of the Germans, their knowledge of languages, their 
acquaintance with foreign people, the past and present state of 
their civilisation, all tend to make them just toward other peoples, 
even at the risk of often becoming unjust toward their own; and 
thus it is that we recognise how much we owe to the great 
philosophers, mathematicians, and naturalists of France, who 
have been in so many departments our masters and our models. 
I went forty-eight years ago to Paris to study chemistry ; a 
fortuitous circumstance drew upon me the attention of Alexander 
Von Humboldt, and a single word of recommendation from him 
caused M. Gay-Lussac, one of the greatest chemists and 
physicists of his time, to make to me, a young man of twenty, 
the proposal to continue and finish with his co-operation an 
analysis which I had commenced ; he introduced me as a pupil 
into his laboratory ; my career was fixed after that. Never shall 
I forget the kindness with which Arago and Thenard received 
the German student; and how many compatriots, physicians and 
others, could I. not name who, like myself, gratefully remember 
the efficacious assistance afforded to them by French men of 
science in finishing their studies. An ardent sympathy for all 
that is noble and grand, as well as a disinterested hospitality, 
form some of the most noble traits of the French character.” 

The British Medical Journal states that a person named 
G. M. Raufer puffs and sells for three shillings, under the name 
of “ lemonade for strengthening the memory,” a fluid mixture 
of about 30 grammes, containing 15 parts of phosphoric acid, 
15 of glycerine, and 70 of water. This is sold in Vienna. 

^ It is stated in the British Medical Journal that the Emperor 
of All the Russian has intimated to the University of Helsingfors, 
through the Senate of Finland, his willingness to permit women 
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to attend the medical lectures at that University, in furtherance 
of the expressed wishes of His Majesty’s Finnish subjects. 

At the last Calcutta University Convocation the novelty was 
the presence of eight native Brahme ladies. 

Gold is reported in New Caledonia, near the Scot River. 

S uch is the ease with which scientific intelligence is now pro¬ 
pagated that the experiments of Ur. Fayrer, in India, on snake¬ 
bites, have attracted attention in the Panama Herald.\ It is there 
stated that an efficacious native Indian ^remedy for snake-bites has 
long been employed in many parts of the interior, and more suc¬ 
cessfully than ammonia, codron, cuaco, and other substances. 
The composition referred to is made by adding to a bottle of 
alcohol, as strong as can be got, and of at least 35*, the contents 
of the gall-bladders of every poisonous shake that can be got at. 
The dose is a thimble-full internally and the like externally. 

The Mechanics ’ Magazine for June 9 and 16 contains a full 
and interesting report of the recent conversazione of the Institu¬ 
tion of Civil Engineers. 


FIRST REPORT OF THE SCHEME OF EDU¬ 
CATION COMMITTEE OF THE LONDON 
SCHOOL BOARD 

HE questions referred to us appear to fall under two chief 
divisions ;—(i) The nature of the schools which it is desir- 
ab’e that the School Board should provide ; and (2) the methods 
of instruction which should be adopted in such schools ; and we 
shall therefore group our recommendations under these two heads. 

Before proceeding to state these recommendations, it is import¬ 
ant to observe that they need not be considered to apply, unre¬ 
servedly, to those already existing schools which may now, or 
hereafter, be taken over by the Board. 

The nature ot the schools to be provided by the School Board 
will, as a general rule, be determined by the conditions under 
which grants of public money are made to schools by the Edu¬ 
cation Department. 

Under the new code grants are made to public elementary 
schools of two kinds—those in which the instruction is given in 
the daytime, and those in which it is given in the evening. Under 
the regulations of the Science and Art Department, payments are 
made to teachers of science and art classes upon the results of 
examinations passed by the scholars. It will be desirable, in the 
first place, to deal with the two kinds of schools, viz., public 
elementary day schools, and public elementary evening schools, 
which it is the immediate duty of the Board to provide; and, 
subsequently, to consider the classes of the Science and Art De¬ 
partment, in relation to these schools. 

I, Public Elementary Day Schools 

Public elementary day schools are conveniently classified into 
infant schools, for children below seven years of age; junior 
schools, tor children seven and ten years of age; and senior 
schools, for older children. 

Some ol the recommendations we have to make are general, 
or bold good for all three classes of schools, while others apply 
only to one or two of them. 

. General Recommendations 

a. Mixed or Separate Schools.—-B y mixed schools, we 
understand schools in which male and female children are taught 
in tne same classes; by separate schools, those in which boys 
and girls are taught in separate rooms. 

it is universally agreed that infant schools may be mixed, not 
only without detriment, but with positive advantage to the 
children. 

We therefore recommend that infant schools be mixed. 

With respect to junior schools, so much depends upon the pre¬ 
vious training of the children, and upon local circumstances, that 
we do not think it advisable to lay down any general rule re¬ 
garding them. 

*Ou uie other hand, while evidence has been brought before us 
tending to show that, under certain conditions, senior schools 
may be mixed, we are decidedly of opinion, and we recommend, 
that the senior schools provided by the School Board of London 
should be separate. 

b . Large or Small Schools,—A Board school should con¬ 
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tain, under one management, an infant school or schools, a junior 
school, a senior boys’ school, and a senior girls’ school. 

Large junior and senior schools of 500 children and upwards, 
can be worked with much greater economy and efficiency than 
small schools ; and we have no hesitation in recommending that 
large schools be established wherever it is practicable to do so. 
But we are of opinion that the number of children in average at¬ 
tendance in any infant school, or infant department of a school, 
under one principal teacher, should not exceed 250 to 300. 

c. The Proportion of Teachers to Scholars. —Efficient 
and economical teaching, other things being alike, depends upon 
two conditions : the first, the regularity of the attendance of the 
scholars ; the second, the due proportion of the teaching power 
to the number of the scholars. 

We are of opinion that the minimum number of teachers for a 
junior or senior school of 500 children should be 16—namely, 1 
principal teacher, 4 assistant certificated teachers, and 11 pupil 
teachers; and that the teaching staff should be increased by I 
assistant certificated teacher and 3 pupil teachers for every addi¬ 
tional 120 children. 

d. The Employment of Female Teachers. —In infant 
and girls’ schools, as a general rale, we recommend the employ¬ 
ment of female teachers only; and we are of opinion that, in 
many cases, women may advantageously take charge of mixed 
junior schools. We do not think it advisable that female teachers 
should be employed in senior boys’ schools. 

e. Hours of Instruction. —We recommend that the period 
during which the children are under actual instruction in school 
should be five hours daily for five days in the week. 

We recommend that arrangements should be made by which, 
during the time of religious teaching, any children withdrawn 
from such teaching shall receive separate instruction in secular 
subjects. 

/. Corporal Punishment. —While we consider that the 
frequent use of corporal punishment is a mark of incompetency 
on the part of the teacher, we by no means deny the necessity of 
the occasional and exceptional employment of such punishment. 
But we recommend that every occurrence of corporal punishment 
be formally recorded in a book kept for the purpose; that the 
pupil teachers be absolutely prohibited from inflicting such punish¬ 
ment ; and that the head teacher be held directly responsible for 
every punishment of the kind. 

g. Music and Drill. —On the 1st of February, 1871, the 
Board 1 esolved—“ That it is highly desirable that means should 
be provided for physical training, exercise, and drill, in public 
elementary schools established under the authority of this 
Board : ” and on the 22nd of March the Board passed another 
resolution—“ That the art and practice of singing be taught, as 
far as may be possible, in the Board schools, as a branch of 
elementary education.” 

The new code of the Education Department encourages drill, by 
providing that attendance at drill, under a competent instructor, 
“ for not more than two hours a week and twenty weeks in the 
year,” may be counted as school attendance; and although it 
does not make the teaching of vocal music compulsory, it inflicts 
a fine at the rate of one shilling per scholar in average attendance 
upon all schools in which vocal music is not taught. 

We recommend that music and drill be taught in every school 
during the period devoted to actual instruction. 

h. Moral and Religious Instruction. —On the 8th 
March, 1871, the Board resolved—That in the schools provided 
by the Board, the Bible shall be read, and there shall be given 
such explanations and such instruction therefrom in the principles 
of morality and religion, as are suited to the capacities of chil¬ 
dren ; provided always— 

1. That in such explanations and instruction the provisions of 
the Act, in Sections VII. and XIV., be strictly observed, both 
in letter and spirit, and that no attempts be made in any such 
schools to attach children to any particular denomination. 

2. That in regard of any particular school, the Board shall 
consider and determine upon any application by managers, 
parents, or ratepayers of the district, who may show special 
cause for exception of the school from the operation of this re¬ 
solution, in whole or in part. 

We recommend, therefore, that provision should be made for 
giving effect to this resolution. 

2 . Particular Recommendations 

Infant Schools. —We cannot too strongly insist upon the 
importance of schools for children under seven years of age. In 
a properly conducted infant school, children are not only with- 
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